WAR AGAINST ROBBERY AND MURDER

offenders with a reprimand in hope of their reformation
rather than send them to certain destruction.

Were measures to be taken, Fielding says, for the proper
care and regulation of the present poor, and were their
increase prevented by "some effectual restraints on the
extravagance of the lower sort of people," it would be un-
necessary for him to say more; "since few persons, I
believe, have made their exit at Tyburn, who have not
owed their fate to some of the causes before mentioned."
But preventive legislation such as he advocates, interfering
with British notions of liberty, is so difficult, he says, that
he can hardly hope to make his views prevail. Perhaps he
must be content to suggest certain palliatives, which,
though they cannot work a cure, will reduce the number of
robberies. As the law now stands, he adds, it is almost
impossible to convict the receiver of stolen goods, for he
is but an accessory to the crime and cannot be punished,
however clear his guilt, if the thief is acquitted on some
technicality. And yet, as everybody knows, the principal
offender is the receiver of the goods, who keeps in Ms em-
ploy many of the younger thieves and pickpockets. If these
nests are to be broken up, the law must make the reception
of stolen goods an original offence and accept as evidence in
little felonies the thieves themselves. Again, whenever a
tHef or burglar gets away with a booty of any value, he is
almost sure of seeing it advertised within a day or two in
one of the newspapers with the direction to bring the goods
to a certain place where he will receive a reward for their
return, and no questions will be asked. This public counte-
nance to robbery by people who prefer an old watch or a
diamond ring to the welfare of society, should be made a
crime.

Kender it harder not only for the thief to dispose of his
winnings, but for him to escape. The problem here is how
to catch the thief in a town where hiding-places are afforded
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